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THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue Fine Arts have some universal principles that have controlled the 
taste of mankind in all ages, and among all nations; they are not con- 
tingent and changing—not subject to the caprices of fashion, or the acci- 
dents of time and place. 

There is an art which is simply, purely ¢ttation—a merely mechani- 
cal process—transferring as it were, the geometrical admeasurements of 
one representation to a different ground of similar kind. ‘ Only this, and 
nothing more.” The exercise of such art calls not into action the higher 
functions of our rational nature, the essentials of success being simply 
acute, cultivated senses, and mechanical dexterity. The mocking bird is 
a wonderful adept in it ; and perhaps, its proudest achievements might 
be attained by a being devoid of reason. Its highest law is exact con- 
formity to a physical copy ; accordingly its principles should be sought 
among the objects that it strives to imitate. Nature, in her manifold as- 
pects, presents unnumbered copies, asking for them no recompense. She 
only requires that we survey her broad expanse, her clearly-defined out- 
lines, her exquisite forms and hues, and her high mountain structures ; 
that we study her handiwork with that comprehensive, discriminative 
taste that discovers all her beauties, and discards, as far as pos sible, her 
deformities. 

But that is an ungenerous criticism which obliges art to simply copy 
nature. Every human being is, through his senses, charmed and attract- 
ed by what he terms beautiful. The impressions made by the external 
world, blend with the creations of the mind itself, and the result is man- 
ifest in those conceptions which almost transport the soul from earth to 
a sphere of perfect light and purity. It isa part of the mission of art 
to give these conceptions form and symmetry, and to enable man to find 
expression for thoughts which are waiting to be made immortal. 
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There is therefore, an art, rational, creative. Genius develops ideals 
of marvelous beauty, summons into being forms transcending all the love- 
liness of nature, and thus we have prototypes surpassing nature, even as 
the spirit towers above the loftiest pinnacle of her productions. Ra- 
tional, creative art moulds with her plastic fingers, forms fit for the habi- 
tations of these spiritual emanations, and enshrines them there, produc- 
ing creations whose outward features clearly reveal the presence of the 
indwelling spirit. 

The one artist is an obscure, Italian workman, giving to the world 
copies of the Greek Slave ; the other is Powrrs, embodying in an image 
of clay, higher than earthly perfections. The product of the one reveals 
the other in so far as it is merely physical, natural ; that of the other 
gives expression to the immortal soul. The one is a p/cture, displaying 
the bright light, the dark shade, the varying hues,—// the associated 
beauties of a landscape; the other is the landscape itself, shadowing 
forth the thoughts of God. 

Still, whether imitative, or creative, whether copying the real, or seek- 
ing expression for the ideal—art should be ¢rwe to nature, as she is never 
false or contradictory. The fairy-like Cirrus, floating so high in ether, 
never threatens, never descends upon the earth in storm or tempest, but 
the rain-cloud hangs low and gloomily, and never fails to moisten the 
ground with its liquid globules. The ocean mirrors with such fidelity 
the star-studded sky above it, that one might easily faney the zenith be- 
neath his feet, and every streamlet pictures, in wondrous lines of beauty, 
the objects that adorn its banks. A calm, pellucid Jake never shows dis- 
torted reflections ; a glorious sunset always lights up the hill-tops, and 
gilds the earth with its departing splendor. In truthfulness, how unlike 
pictures that show wrecked vessels drifting through fields of snow, and 
pale, harvest moons gleaming from cold, leaden skies. 

Not alone the best, but the only safe critic is nature. Let us go to her 
then ; let us woo her with a poet’s passionate love, and pleadingly invoke 
her to lead us into her untrodden depths, that we may study her mystic 
pages, be influenced by her smile, warmed with her fire, feel her inspira- 
tion, and throw off the shackles of earthiness that bind each living soul. 

The study of nature is ennobling. It never creates impure desires, or 
low, base sympathies—hence art should never subserve mean purposes. 
It always kindles a love for the simply, purely beautiful, and teaches a 
truer appreciation of those exquisite works of man by which he has ever 
sought to express his intense adoration of the spirit of Beauty—hence 
as an assistant of art, as an educator and refiner of taste, its value is 
beyond computation. 

If you should be tempted to disbelieve this purifying influence of na- 
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ture, go forth beneath the over-arching sky, and look above you. Survey 
immeasurable space ; how calm, how grand, how awe-imposing! Hark, 
what solemn, wondrous music! It is the shrine of worlds as they pass 
on their sublime and tireless march, their ceaseless journey. Agaia, go 
out upen the summit of yonder hill. The dark clouds have rolled away 
in heavy masses ; the earth, warm and misty, is sending up from her un- 
numbered altars a sacrifice of thanks to the beneficent, Almighty Giver. 
The sun appears, and lo! all things are luminous, and radiant with light. 
Golden censers seem swinging from every dome and bough, and incense, 
sweeter than than that of priestly offering, is filling the invisible air with 
fragrance, and floating heavenward. You feel, if ne’er before, that life 
is full of beauty—flowers, tinted like the Iris, beneath your feet-—human 
love enfolding you with her sheltering, celestial wings ; God’s blessed 
sunlight bathing your brow, and, His own unspeakable love and truth 
filling the void within your waiting soul. As if lashed by scorpions, 
frivolity, hatred, revenge, and troops of evil-doers go stealing out from 
the secret chambers of the heart, and legions of holy thoughts, and noble 
aspirations enter in, freshly baptised from heaven, to sweep and garnish 
the polluted altars. 

After this, return, 7f you can, to the pursuit of pleasure ; tread the 
halls where mirth and revelry keep time to the swift music of the pass- 
ing hours ; clasp hands with Mammon, or follow in the unhallowed steps 
of falsehood. Toil unceasingly for food and raiment wherewith to clothe 
and nourish perishable clay, unheeding the wailing soul that is dying for 
want of sustenance, No, no, you cannot! Nature has ennobled you. 
The dross of the spirit has been consumed, its gold refined, and you will 
go forth with loftier purposes, a new reverence for all which is true and 
beautiful, and a hand 

That seeketh ever in the mine of Thought 


Raw, hidden gems, to burnish for the crown 
Whose jewels you are fitting. 


Heren A. Everts. 


—— —— re 


Tue parent that procures his child a good mind, well principled and 
tempered, makes a better purchase for him than to lay out the money to 
enlarge a farm. Spare the child in toys, in silks and ribbons, as much 
as you please, but be not sparing in his education. 


Our customs and habits, are like the ruts in the roads—the wheels of 
life settle into them, and we jog along through the mire, because it is too 
much trouble to get out of them. 
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BEYOND THE MICROSCOPE. 


THERE is a world to which our senses have failed to find access. Hu- 
man footsteps have never trodden its narrow paths. The piercing glance 
of the eye has turned backward in despair, unable to enter its secnes of 
mystery. The student of natural science has swept with the telescope 
the distant star fields lying within the realms of the infinite, but the 
microscope has failed to collect for him the atom dust that covers the 
plains of the infinitesimal world. 

The number of animals of familiar species which occupy our earth ex- 
ceeds our realizing thought; of our own race 1,000,000,000 find their 
homes here, requiring a life time to number them, should they hurry past 
in one long procession. Yet is our astonishment increased when the mi- 
croscopic world is opened to our view, and the inhabitants entombed in 
a single cubic inch of stone are computed to number 40,000,000. Ehren- 
berg, a German physician and author, discovered in * single cubic inch of 
the smooth slate, from a quarry near Bilin in Bohemia, no less than 40,- 
000,900,000 of the callipashes or outer shells of infusoria. A cubic 
inch of the slate weighs 220 grains. It would then require 187,000,000 
of these shells to weigh one grain. Yet may be, these animals forms 
were the giants, the mastodons, the megalosaurians, the ichthyosaurians 
of the infinitesimal world. 

Herschel, examining a drop of water with his solar microscope which 
magnified the drop until it had a diameter of twelve feet, saw no place 
large enough to receive the point of a needle in which a living animalcule 
of some species had not his dwelling place. Our blood seems a mass of 
unvaried color forming the tide and cement of life’s red river. It how- 
ever consists of red globules suspended in transparent serum, the diame- 
ter of these globuies not exceeding one four thousandth part of an inch, 
and a dron of blood which might hang upon the point of a needle would 
contain at least one million of these globules. 

That fine thread, which the spider spun to Jet himself down from the 
school house wal!, and to which long ago our attention was turned in cal- 
culation of the chances of its breaking, when placed beneath the micro- 
scope, becomes a mighty cable formed of five thousand strands. 

The sense of smell seems to be a more succes-ful traveler toward the 
hidden country than the sense of sight. A grain of powerful perfume 
imparts an odor to a spacious room, and during many years, although the 
grain loses none of its appreciable weight, the scent remains as strong as 
at first. A boquet of withered flowers not only retains the associations 
of its first possession, but also preserves its fragrance for a life time. 

To all of those animalcule that we have noticed, millions of which 
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would form a mass no larger than a grain of sand, and might in fleets or 
armies pass through the eye of the finest needle, is given an organization 
of various members, each of which is intent upon its proper life function. 
The consideration of the process which must be carried on to sustain this 
minute life is the farthest point of ascertained fact to which I shall lead 
your thoughts in approaching the atom world. I now invite you to stand 
upon the crumbling edge of speculation and look beyond the microscope. 

An atom is the smallest division of matter, implying not an inconceiv- 
able indivisibility but an impossib’e indivisibility. Another has defined 
itas ‘space entirely filled with matter,’’ as he considered the expansion 
and compression of bodies positive proof that the atoms are not in math- 
ematical contact. Two cr more atoms united form a molecule, two or 
more molecules form a particle, and particles form a body. Attraction 
thus unites the atoms, a strong attraction binding them into a solid, firm 
in strength and resisting unbroken the impact of force. <A liquid is 
formed by atoms having less attraction for each other, and in gaseous 
bodies the atoms are supposed to have no attraction for each other and 
to be retained only by gravity. 

In form the atom is considered spherical, since no reason can be given 
why one dimension should exceed another, and opaque because transpar- 
ency is the result of the passage of light through the vacant spaces be- 
tween the atoms. The atom is colorless becsuse color depends on the 
action of the particles of matter upon light, and a single atom would be 
immoveable as to its surface and hard. The atom is considered indivisi- 
ble not because of infinitesimal diminution as the ancient philosophers 
sophistically reasoned, but because of its nature. Chemists assign to 
the atoms a relative weight, thus if the weight of an atom of hydrogen 
is represented by 1, then the weight of an atom of oxygen equals 8, as 
in the formation of water one atom of one gas is thought to combine with 
one atom of the other, and when large quantities unite their relative 
weights are in that proportion. 

Although we are treating of matter, the most tangible and most easily 
perceived object of thought, yet when we come to consider the invisible 
chain which binds one atom to another, the firm earth recedes from our 
feet and we are afloat on on the misty sca of speculation and conjecture. 
If there is one law pertaining to matter, which we think is discovered 
and established, that law is the law of gravity, yet Newton, its discov- 
erer, was dissatisfied with its outworking and left encouragement to those 
who should come after him, to seek for a law, of which gravity is the 
consequence. 

Some conclude that atoms are of two kinds, each of which repels its 
like and attracts dissimilar ones, directly as the mass and inversely as the 
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square of distance. The atoms of one kind become a center, and those 
of another the surrounding mass, denser towards the center and least 
dense in the atmosphere. If we conceive a stream of atoms similar to 
those forming the atmosphere, to impinge upon it so as to just overcome 
its resistance, they will, while continually producing undulations 
throughout its whole extent, gradually increase its magnitude until 
it attains such a size that the repulsion of the atoms at the outer surface 
of the enlarged atmosphere, is just balanced by the attraction of the 
central atom. If the stream continue after this is reached, the whole 
outer layer will be a little beyond the limit of attraction and will fly off 
at right angles to the surface, which might then be said to radiate. If 
two such central atoms with their atmospheres exist at a distance from 
each other, they will be drawn together by a force depending on the dif- 
ference between the mutual repulsion of their central atoms and atmo- 
spheres respectively for each other, and the attraction of each cer tral 
atom for its neighber’s atmosphere, and in order to coincide with the ex- 
isting law of nature, this force must be directly as the mass, and inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

Boscowich, a mathematician of Dalmatia, gives an atomic theory in 
such regular form, I copy it here. It is in six postulates : 

Ist. All matter consists of indivisible and inextended atoms. 

2d. These atoms are endowed with attractive and repulsive forces va- 
rying both in intensity and direction by a change of distance, so that ut 
one distance two atoms attract each other, and at another distance they 
repel. 

3d. This law of variation is the same in all atoms, it is, therefore, mu- 
tual, for the distance of atom a from atom b being the same with that of 
b from a, if a attract b, b must attract a with precisely the same force. 

4th. At all considerable or sensible distances these mutual forces are 
attractive, and sensibly proportioned to the square of the distance in- 
versely, It isthe attraction called gravitation. 

5th. In the small and insensible distances in which sensible contact 
is observed, and which do not exceed the 1000th or 15U0th part of an 
inch, there are many alternations of attraction and repulsion according 
as the distance of the atoms is changed. Consequently there are many 
situations within this narrow limit, in which two atoms neither attract 
nor repel. 

6th. The force which is exerted between two atoms when their dis- 
tance is diminished without end and is just vanishing, is an insuperable 
repulsion, so that no force whatever can press two atoms into mathemat- 
ical contact. 
The above theories and opinions are those of distinguished writers 
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upon natural science, from whose works I have freely quoted, frequently 
copying their writings verbatim as their language was more plain and 
forcible than my own. I am most indebted to the 9th Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, and Bartlett’s Synthetic Mechanics. If there is contradiction in 
any of the above opinions let it be accounted for by the fact that scien- 
tific men are continually suggesting theories to account for the observed 
phenomena of nature, and that theory has preferense and popularity 
which gives plausible solution to the greatest number of phenomena. 
BiLoomrietp, Wal. Co. W. 





VALEDICTORY COUNSELS. 


The following extracts are from the ‘“ Valedictory Address to the 
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class of 1861, pronounced July 25, at Lawrence University,’ by S. 
Newell Griffith. Mr. Griffith is we believe the author of a ‘Plan for 
Facilitating Self Education,’ reprinted in the January No. of the 


Journal, and is a young man evidently of originality of thought: 


TO THE UNDERGRADUATES. 

Gentlemen Undergraduates—It affords us pleasure toaddress you briefly 
at this time. Such is the status of society in the West, that the old 
feudalistic class distinctions are nearly obliterated. We are all dri thers. 
Among those who have not have not even entered the regular curriculum 
of college study, we have found our equals in all save classical and scien- 
tific attainment. You have been our companions and even intimates ; 
hence we do not look down on you with great gravity and give you sage 
advice. We converse with you as with brothers. 

In these times when to acquire wealth is, with many, the chief end of 
man, when life is all externality, equipage and show, and dust gathers 
on the inner walls of the heart, we hope you will try to be perfect men, 
will cultivate the heart, will try to fashion your characters into sym- 
metry and harmony, will seek your happiness in yourselyes and in God 
through Christ our Lord. Do not be in haste to enter the great arena of 
life. In the memorable language of our beloved and honored President, 
“The world is not prepared for you yet.” Finally, get your education 
in the West. After graduation, travel, and seck polish in the earth if 
you choose ; but remember that ‘westward the star of empire takes its 
way,” and that here the advance guard, the souls of fire of the incoming 
civilization are found. Let me now, if it be the will of God, walk for a 
time the halls of Harvard, old Oxford and Cambridge, heavy with years, 
and pace the galleries of the Coliseum under an Italian moon, but in the 
midst of them all, I will lift my heart, and thank God that the ideas of 
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my young mind were formed where the first ray of a dawning civiliza- 
tion gild the prairies and forests of a new world. Yes, my fellow stu- 
dents, prize your Western home, forsake not y.ur Alma Mater, and time 
will reward you. 

We are going to the battle of life. We are ready to hold on high, 
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midst ‘heathen fanes and thrones,’’ the banner of the Cross, or to bare 
our bosoms to the kiss, the hot kiss of the cannon’s mouth. We shall 
expect you to join us ere long. You wil! see our banner on high. Come 
where our plumes shall be nodding. ‘Till then, Goop By. 

TO THE GRADUATING CLASS, 

Now, my classmates, we will ask them all to retire. The curtains are 
down. Will some one close the door? We are alone together. Let us 
gather around the chair of our Alma Mater. Who will break the silence 
to try to tell 

“What we can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal,” 

We are leaving our pleasant home, its quiet rooms, its ringing halls, 
its sacred chapel. What will be its fate? Will it be wrapped in devour- 
ing flames, or be the subject of some other terrible disaster? or will it 
stand long, while generation after generation shall come and go? In 
long after years, when the mantle of age shall drape these walls, will our 
names live here? Will students, yet unborn, search out the rooms 
where we have toiled, and will the thought of our self sacrifice, our true 
ambition, nobility, success, and glory, stimulate them to earnest endeavor ? 
I would that our lives might be such that our spirits should seem to 
dwell in this pleasant home as guardian angels of those to come. 

We are following our brothers and sisters who are out in the wide, 
wide, world. ‘They are waiting for us; so:ne are near, but other are far 
away. Do you think that they all remember to-day, that it is the 25th 
of July? One is ona tropical island; one is near the glorious Golden 
Gate and has looked on the Pacific’s waters ; and farther on is another. 
Is he too thinking of us now? Does he, so far away amidst heathen 
fanes and thrones of darkness, in imagination lovk on this scene? And 
that other, our only lost one—not lost, but gone before, whose gentle foot- 
fall, one year ago, was on this stage and whose form moved among us, is 
she too conscious of all this? Is she hovering near, her angel cye look- 
ing on us, while we weep? As years roll on, our treasure of loved ones 
will increase in heaven, and will they gather around these partings which 
will yearly occur, and wait to waft us home? 

We are going into the actual world. We are approaching a fearful 
crisis in our lives. We are nearing the hour when we must not descend, 
but ascend from ideality to actuality ; when our bright anticipations, our 
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high hopes, our fortunes in imagination already made, our glory already 
achieved, shall be compressed by the hard hand of life to a little of un- 
imagined reality. Where we have been expecting hundreds we shall get 
tens ; where we have been expecting praise and love we may find blame 
and envy ; we shall be led to say ‘Is this all a college course amounts 
to?’ We may be almost in despair; we may for a moment feel that we 
would leave the field and die in obscurity. ‘Then is the time to say : 
God created me. There is something in me. God, truth, and action 
shall develop it. ‘The world needs my services somewhere. Tere I 
AM, I plant myself on the pillars of eternal truth, I cannot be moved. 
In that hour, when the blandishments of a false life are all swept away, 
we will remember that to “fear God und keep his commandments is the 
whole duty of man.” 


THE PRESS AND THE CO. SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Tue following extracts indicate the spirit of the Press in regard to the 
change about to take place in our school system ; they show also a just 
appreciation of the importance of the new office. The last extract is the 
only article we have seen of an unfavorable character : 

FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 

We wish to remind all whom it concerns, and it should concern all 
who care for Educational matters, that by a statute passed last winter 
the system of school superintending was changed from the town to the 
county system, and that the voters are to choose at the coming general 
election the county superintendent. ‘The law allows the county board, in 
a county of more than 15,000 inhabitants, to divide the county into two 
districts, with a superintendent in each. The county board at its recent 
session took no action on a division of the county for such a purpose, so 
that but one officer can be elected for the first term. If a county super- 
intendent was expected to discharge all the duties of such a position in 
a county like this, containing some 35,000 inhabitants, some expecta- 
tions would fail, for it is too much for one. But as the law allowed the 
school system of any incorporated city to be exempt from the provisions 
of the bill, if its schoot board so voted ; and as the school board of this 
city has so voted, the balance of the county can be served by one man. 
If Ripon has a school system of her own, and voted to be exempt like- 
wise, it will make it still easier for one superintendent to discharge the 
duties of the station. Ilow this is, we do not know. 
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We can only speak for Fond du Lac that we leave this matter wholly 
with the people of the county ; we are neither to vote, or be taxed for 
the salary of the officer. We are not indifferent, however, in regard to 
the manner in which it is filled, and the sort of a man that is put into 
the station ; but at the same time all we may say must be merely sug- 
gestive. 

In the first place there are but very few men in this county, or any 
other one county, that are fit four the post. We had rather take the job 
to find two men fit to be colonels of a regiment, three ministers, four 
lawyers, five doctors, and a half dozen each, of every other county officer, 
rather than one county superintendent of schools, who would not be of 
more detriment than advantage to the very interest he was set to guard. 
And yet we hope the man lives, and that he will be brought to light. 
But who he is, coupled with an inclination to take it, we have yet to 
learn. Let him be discovered ! 

We have been told that in view of the fact that some counties might 
not contain the wun, and a neighboring county or even state, might, that 
the law throws no obstacle in the way of voters of a county choosing a 
man whom they like, even if he lives outside of the county or state. We 
are not so hopeless as to suppose it will be necessary to go abroad to find 
the right man for county superintendent ; we only mention the possibil- 
ities the law does not forbid, and if the people should ever find them- 
selves necessitated to go abroad to get the right man, it will be no more 
than they often do for both teachers and preachers. 

We call attention to this subject now, that the towns interested may 
be thinking of the subject, have the candidate sought out, and in due 
time presented to the suffrages of the voters.—Fond du Lac Comimon- 
wealth. 

ROCK COUNTY. 

We would call the attention of members of our county board to the 
provision allowing a division of counties into two districts. It will be 
for them to determine, and if it is thought best to divide this county, it 
should be attended to without much further delay. 

The office is one of great importance and requires peculiar qualifica- 
tions. The attention of the people should be directed to the sclection of 
a proper person to discharge its duties.—Junesville Gazette. 

GREEN COUNTY. 

Our readers are aware that a superintendent of schools for each county 
in the state—and two if desired for counties that have over fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants—is to be elected this fall to serve two years from the 


first of next January. He is to take the place of all the town super- 
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intendents, and if he is s faithful officer—and none other is wanted—he 
has a great responsibility on his shoulders. The salary for Green county 
will be $600. 

It is now time to begin to look about to find the right man for the 
place. Who, that is competent, can give his time and entire attention to 
the matter for the salary paid? Who is best qualified for the discharge 
of the duties of the office? It is time the inquiry had been made. There 
is no doubt but there will be candidates enough, but this is an office 
which very few are competent to fill properly. The qualifications of 
candidates should be rigidly canvassed. We want a man who is adapt- 
ed by nature, education and experience, to the work—one who is espe- 
cially familiar with the latest and most approved methods of teaching. 

We hope the best man, independent of all considerations, political or 
any other, will be chosen. Quite likely the man best qualified for the 
position might not, owing to the peculiar movements on the conventional 
chess board in which he cannot take part, be able to secure a nomination 
in convention, but the people should see that the best man is elected. 

There is no interest of this county of greater importance to the people 
than the office of school superintendent—the educational interest should 
stand foremost, If there are candidates aspiring to this office we should 
be glad to have them come out before the people. The people will de- 
mand to know them before either a nomination or an election.—Drod- 
head Reporter. 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

The following resolution was passed at the session of the county 
board of supervisors, relative to the county school superintendency estab- 
lished by the law of last winter. The law is a very important one, and 
if rightly carried into effect will be productive of great good to the 
schools of the county : 

Resolved, That the county of Sheboygan shall constitute one school 
superintendent district, and that the salary of said superintendent, to 
be elected at the general election in November next, be and is hereby 
fixed at $000 a year.—Lvergreen City Times. 

DANE COUNTY. 

The law provides, that “when a county contains more than one senate 
district, each such senate district shall constitute a superintendent dis- 
trict. As Dane county contains two complete senatorial districts, the 
law contemplates the election of two superintendets of schools. Some 
measures should be taken for the bringing out of proper candidates for 
these important positions. ‘Too much attention and care cannot be taken 
in the selection of men for these offices. If men fully competent for the 
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trust are selected, much good will result from the creation of the office ; 
but if incompetent or inefficient men are elected, the money that it costs 
to sustain the officers had better be thrown away than paid to such men. 
We trust the people will feel the importance of this matter and elect no 
man simply because he wants the place, but wholly from the fact of his 
peculiar fitness for it—State Journal. 


[The State Superintendent, in his comments on the law in the Sept. 
No. of the Journal, says the meaning is not that a county must be divid- 
ed into two superintendent districts, if it embraces two senatorial dis- 
tricts, but that if the supervisors decide to divide the county, it must 
in that case be divided by these districts. ] 

COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

The Wisconsin Farmer regrets that ‘‘ county superintendents are not 
made appointive by the state superintedent, as their election by the peo- 
ple, at the time of electing other county officers, will almost surely drag 
this purely educational office into the miserable ccss-poo! of party 
politics.” 

The Furmer is slightly in error. Superintendents are to be elected 
this fall, and county officers in general are not elected till next fall, save 
in a half dozen counties or so. ‘The privilege the people have of electing 
their own superintendent is the only feature of the whole law that will 
make them tolerate it for a single year. ‘The state superintendent could 
have but indifferent facilities for judging as to the fitness of county su- 


perintendents if he had to appoint them —Siate Legister. 





‘‘Tfath any wronged thee? be bravely revenged: slight it, and the 
work is begun ; forgive it, and ’tis finished. He is below himself, that 
is not above an injury. Was it not Plato, who said that when an inju- 
rious speech was offered to him, he placed himself so high that it could 
not reach him?” 

Ir is impossible to make people understand their ignorance ; for it re- 
quires knowledge to perceive it, and therefore he that can perceive it 
hath it not.—Bishop Taylor. 

Ifarprness must arise from our own temper and actions, and not im- 


mediately from any external conditions. 


Socrety is the atmosphere of souls ; and we necessarily inhale from 
it what is either healthful or infectious. 
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THE WOME GORGLE. 


“AS THE TWIG IS BENT, THE TREE’S INCLINED.” 


Boys, by and by you will be away from your mothers—perhaps you'll 
be visiting somewhere, and the lady of the house will offer you a little 
wine. You'll say, ‘No ma’m, thank you, we don’t drink it.” ‘Oh, 
but,” she’ll say, “just taste of it ; it is some I made myself ; it is cur- 
rant wine ;”’ or, “ it is made of raspberries,” or “ grapes.”? ‘‘ You don’t 
know how nice itis. Taste of it.” Will you do it? Will you taste of 
it children? Will you part your lips to put poison between them, that 
will taint your breath and enfecble your brain? Will you take the first 
step toward a life of misery? ‘he lady does not intend to harm you ; 
she wishes only to be kind ; she would have you feel that you are wel- 
come at her house ; she would make you happy, But she has not thought 
that tasting her wine may lead you to taste of some that another lady 
has made, and that eventually you will taste whenever it is offered, until 
you forget that it is wrong to touch ardent spirits. 

Again, you will be at a party with some pretty little girls, whose 
parents have taught them that it is not wrong to drink wine, and if you 
refuse it when offered you, they will put out their lips scornfully and 
pretend they are offended. ‘This class of young ladies will, by and by, 
meet you when you are no longer little boys, and they will stiil tempt 
you to drink with them. Will you do it? They will be astonished if 
you turn away from their winning invitations to sit down at the card- 
table, where the sparkling wine promises to make them more gay and 
fascinating. But oh! dear children, guard well your principles. See to 
it that you love temperance, and virtue, and purity of speech. Let your 
thoughts be pure while you are young, and when you are grown to be 
men, the world will honor you and God will bless you. 

Racine, August 27, 1861. 





NECESSITY OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 


The necessity for Christian education to give the youth of this land 
themselves and the power to use themselves, and also the science, the 
truth, the beauty, which God has created as their most precious inheri- 
tance, need not be urged here. Were there any room for doubts before, 
surely the events of the past few months afford terrible proofs of our 
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need of intellectual and moral culture; and if there be any difference, 
woman, as the centre and presiding genius of home—as the educator, 
and therefore the fashioner of the characters of the youth, should first 
most carefully be educated. Thus far in the world’s history, the expense 
bestowed upon her education, as compared with that of her brother man, 
has been about in the ration of 100 to 100,000. Need it be any more 
urged that it is time this inequality ceased, and the circumstances of 
what nation so well adapt it to this work as those of Republican Ameri- 
ca? The daughters of the West must be educated, and we cannot afford 
to send them abroad, first, because we cannot spare the money it will 
cost to be taken from the State; second, and more important, we need 
the schools as centers of intellectual and moral influence. 

Let it not be said in these days of danger and excitement, more press- 
ing wants are upon us. There are no more pressing wants; and, be- 
sides, these are days of heroism, and to the heroic, “all things are possi- 
dle.”’ Education costs immeasurably less than war—it has power—it 
will, in the great future, when all shall be rightly educated, deliver man- 
kind from this and from other evils which now scourge the nations.— 
Circular of Baraboo Female Seminary. 


> rt 


Br Gentir—The obligations of gentleness and kindness are as extensive 
as the claims to manliness ; these three qualities must go together. 
To love is to be happy ; and to make happy and to love is the very spirit 
of true manliness. We speak not of exaggerated passion and false sen- 
timent ; we speak not of those bewildering, indescribable feelings, which 
under that name, often monopolize for a time the guidance of the youth- 
ful heart ; but we speak of that pure emotion which is benevolence in- 
tensified, and which, when blended with intelligence, can throw the light 
of joyousness around the manifold relations of life. Coarseness, rude- 
ness, tyranny, are so many forms of brute power—so many manifesta- 
tions of what it is man’s peculiar glory not to be ; but kindness and gen- 
tleness can never cease to be Manty.—Home Muguzine. 


Mornernoop.—It transforms all things by its vital heat; it turns 
timidity into fierce courage, and dreadless defiance into tremulous submis- 
sion ; it turns thoughtlesness into foresight, and yet stills all anxiety 
into calm content ; it makes selfishness become self-denial, and gives 
even hard vanity the glance of admiring love. 


For every fear which we dare not confront we lose a portion of our 
hardiness ; for every sorrow from which we turn we forfeit a consolation. 
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TOE SCHOOL ROOM. 


“WHISPERING IN SCHOOL.” 


Mr, Editor :—On looking over the July No. of the Journal, my at- 
tention was arrested by a communication entitled ‘Whispering in School,’ 
and as the rules, or directions for the suppression of the same there 
given, appear to my mind injudicious in the extreme, I cannot forbear 
expressing a few thoughts on the subject. Your correspondent says, ‘I 
am considering a common school, with a sufficient number of scholars to 
oceupy most of the teacher’s time in hearing recitations. As soon as 
each recitation is over, I give the whole school two or three minutes for 
whispering and leaving their seats.”’ 

In such a school as he is considering, the time occupied by each reci- 
tation, must necessarily be short, and for the entire school to leave their 
seats, and whisper two or three minutes after each, seems to my mind 
wholly unnecessary, and a worse than useless waste of time —to say 
nothing of the confusion attendant upon such frequent recesses. I am 
at a loss to imagine what necessity there can be for such frequent com- 
munications during school hours. I contend that each scholar should 
enter school with books, slate pencils, &c., of his own, and understand 
perfectly where, and what his lessons are, as given out by his teacher. 
Allowing this to be the case, why need speak at all, or more than once at 
most during the half day ? 


Again, he says: “In addition to this, I grant a scholar the privilege 
of whispering and leaving his seat any time he asks for it, but I have 
my scholars understand that I do not wish to have them ask this privil- 


9 


ege, unless it necessary.” I have found in my experience in teaching 
that some scholars are inclined to think it necessary to speak as often as 
they think of something they wish to say to a fellow-pupil, though the 
subject may be as far from anything pertaining to the lessons, as the sun 
from the earth. Were the practice to become general in our schools, of 
allowing scholars to speak every time it is necessary, (allowing them to 
be the judges,) I think we should find the necessarics would occupy by 
far too much time, and when the recitations were called for, the teacher 
would see a great necessity for a new arrangement. In my own school, I 
have tried the experiment (with all except the smallest scholars) of no 
whispering, or communicating during school hours ; referring them, if 
permission is asked, to the time of general recess, which all have in the half 
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day—and the experiment has proved successful. I find the perfect les- 
sons increase, as the whispering privileges decrease. 

Again, he gives as a reason for the recess, when the classes are going 
to and from the recitation seat, that ‘‘there is always noise and confu- 
sion created by going to and from their seats.’’ I believe that classes 
ean, ad should be so trained that they will go to and from recitation 
with so little noise, that no scholar need have his attention in the least 
diverted from his studies thereby. But if they are noisy at such times, 
methinks ’twould be ‘‘ confusion worse confounded” to set them all to 
whispering. 

Again, he says, ‘I close school precisely at four o’clock, whether I 
have finished the exercises or not.’ Now while I do most heartily ap- 
prove of punctuality at the hour of commencement, I see not the same 
necessity for closing at just such a moment under all circumstances. 
Were this an irrevocable rule, I think I see a few who do not love men- 
tal labor overmuch, watching the clock and thinking, ‘ well, there will 
not be time for my class to revite to-day, so no matter if my lesson is not 
perfect.” Again, supposing he has got half way through a recitation 
when the clock strikes four, to the great joy of the indolent, but the dis- 
appointment of those who really wish to understand perfectly every part 
of the les-on, it must be left but half explained, and of course cannot be 
resumed next day, lest that day’s lesson should be left in the same man- 
ner, or perhaps crowded out altogether. I believe a teacher may some- 
times remain in school somewhat past the usual hour for dismissal, with 
profit to himself, and pupils, and without detriment to either. 

RocnesTER, Wis., Aug 22d, 1861. I. 


EE 
WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 


Editor Journal :—In the last Journal [the July No.—Ed.] I noticed 
an article on “ Whispering in School,’ which so nearly m-ets my views 
—though on one or two points I must slightly differ, and only slightly— 
that I determined to write on the subject. 

The plan the writer of that article spoke of is one which I also adopt- 
ed, and with satisfactory results, as avoiding unpleasant interruptions. 
But he says that he allows this privilege whenever the class finishes re- 
citation, a plan which he considers “so much better than giving it to 
them every half hour or so, regardless of other arrangements.” The 
question I would suggest is this : May we we not grant the privilege 
every half hour, and no¢ interfere with other arrangements ? 

My plan is to apportion the time to the classes in such a way that a 
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class shall leave the recitation at the close of the half hour. Again, he 
says that “in addition to this, he grants a scholar the privilege, at any 
time he asks for it, of whispering, or leaving his seat.” This I have not 
found necessary, as the scholars understand that there is a time for such 
things, and that they must attend to them in that time. This tends to 
produce that regularity which is so desirable, especially in a school. 
The time that a class is on the recitation seat is sacred to that class, and 
every interruption is forbidden, whether by whispering, question or any 
other means. I need the time, and my undivided attention to attend to 
a class. 

The letter further says: “I give them just one hour at dinner time, 
and close school exactly at four o’clock, whether I have finished all the 
erercises or not.” If the time be properly arranged, giving a definite 
time to each class, the exercises wil/ be finished at the proper time. 
Pardon me for disagreeing, for I really agree in far more points than I 
differ. L. B. EVERDELL. 

Taycneepan, August, 1861. 

[The foregoing articles, one sustaining and the other opposing the first 
contributor, discuss an important subject ; but there must be a way of 
reconciling such opposite views. Who will point it out ?—Kp. Jour. ] 





HOW CAN I TEACII? 


For the last ten years I have heard little or nothing else from a certain 
elass of individuals than ‘‘ILow shall I teach Mental Arithmetic ?” 
“Won't you let me hear how you solve such examples?” “I can’t 
teach Fractions,” and so on to the end of the chapter, with such con- 
founded trash. Trash? yes! They are not sincere. It is no more nor 
less than the culmination of ignorance in the guise of a humble seeker 
after truth. 

To such I would say, why don’t you go anil aply yourselé to hard 
study, and not attempt to hide behind such a false, deceptive covering ? 
Come out and show yourself in the light of sincerity and truth, like an 
individual made after the pattern of a man, and acknowledge that you 
are iynorant of the principles of mental arithmetic, fractions, and so on, 
for that is what it really is, and what it all amounts to, when thoroughly 
sifted and brought out from behind that old worn out dodge, into the 
light of frank, open heartedness and simple truth. 

You who hare been trying to play such a dirty card, why don’t you 
open your eyes and see that other folks can see through that thin flimsy 
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gauze you have been throwing over your soul, and go and study, in down 
right earnestness, and when you understand the logic of mental arith- 
metic, you will find no more trouble in knowing how to teach that than 
any other thing that you understand. If you do not understand the 
subject, you cannot teach it, 

I care not what it is—who answers your questions—nor what method 
is pointed out to you, failure is inevitable. 

If when you have studied hard and mastered its principles you dis- 
cover that you do not succeed, come out frankly and boldly and take off 
that teacher’s garb, and acknowledge that it does not fit, and seek a pro- 
fession in which you will sueceed ; yea, even excel in; undoubtedly 
there is one—for you may depend upon it that “if a teacher is ever 
made, the Almighty must make him.”’ 

BERLIN. A. 


S$ 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Primary instruction is of such vast importance, forming, as it 
does, the basis of the whole superstructure of knowledge, that we can- 
not fail now and then to direct especial attention to the subject. It was 
with peculiar pleasure that sometime since we were permitted to par- 
tially examine the plan and detail of a new Primary Geography about 
being published by Prof. Allen, of West Chester, Pa. A friend has 
furnished us the following extract from a letter from H. C. Uickok, Esq., 
late Superintendent of Public Instraction, Pennsyvlania, which, as it 
calls attention to the defects in the primary text books now in use, we 
take pleasure in laying before our readers, feeling assured that one want, 
at least, is about to be supplied by the Primary Geography referred to 
therein : 

“It is true there is more interest taken in primary instruction than 
formerly, yet this commendable zeal is not always happily directed. 
Parents who direct the studies of their children, as well as teachers of 
any considerable experience, come to very positive conclusions on this 
subject. 

“ Much that is both childish and abstruse, without being either child- 
like or lucid, finds its way into our primary text-books. A large pro- 
portion, at least of the primary geographies of the day, strikingly illus- 
trate this fact. For instance, ‘What is the Earth?’ We have for an- 
swer, ‘ The planet on which we live.’ Thus darkening counsel by words 
which impart no knowledge, so far as the mind of the child is concerned. 
If the teacher does not happen to be reasonably intelligent, there is an 
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end of the question, but not of the puzzled conjectures of the pupil: 
Even if the instructor be more knowing, it is not always certain that the 
child gets safely over the stumbling block that thus meets him at the 
threshold. Jis difficulties are not lessened when he afterwards encoun- 
ters ‘Latitude and Longitude,’ ‘ Climates, Zones and Circles,’ &c., &., 
treated in the same blind, mechanical manner, that discourages and re- 
tards instruction, instead of advancing it by a luminous and intelligible 
method of presentation. 

“Tam glad that a new Primary Geography by Prof. F. A. Allen, of 
the Chester County Normal Schcol, is in course of completion, intended 
to supply a prevalent want and avoid the defects which haye been alluded 
to. From your explanation of its plan and methods of illustration, and 
from my personal knowledge of his experience as a teacher, and my ob- 
servation of his tact, skill and success in imparting geographical know- 
ledge to young pupils, I am of the opinion that the work will be timely 
and popular, and will be weleomed by very many who have felt that 
something better was greatly needed on this subject.””—Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster. 


a - — 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Tue following is an extract from a speech of Gov. Banks, of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered at Boston Music Hall, some time since : 

“ Musis is one of the most practical studies in which men or women 
ean engage. There is no hour of the day, no hour of life, no occupation 
in which men or women may be engaged, when the power of impressing 
the human thought or the human sympathies in harmonious numbers, is 
not only practicable, but where it is not needed. It softens the atmo- 
sphere of the boudoir ; it makes more pleasant the darkened shop of the 
artizan ; in the street it takes the place of riot and ribaldry ; and in 
whatever association or on whatever occasion men or women may be gath- 
ered, the common utterance of human sympathies, through these harmo- 
nious numbers as expressed by that most majestic organ, the human 
voice, never can be heard without moving the heart to its deepest, high- 
est and severest pleasure. More than that, teaching music in the com- 
mon schools is the first step in physical culture. It is a step of the 
highest and most important character. It is the culture of the voice, the 
human voice, that organ which has more power over the world than any 
other power of which man is the possessor. More than the love of the 
schools, more than the cunning of the artizan and craftsman, more than 
the skill of the professor, the human voice can mould and direct the 
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masses of men in the right way, to the generalgood. And there can 

be no culture of this majestic organ of which alone the poet has well 

said that it has the power of 
j “Untwisting all the links that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.’ 

—there can be no general culture of that organ, I say, except it be 
through music in the common schools, taught alike to the high and the 
low, to the learned and the unlearned, to those who have taste and to 
those who come to acquire taste, And to give this power to one and all, 
is the only method and the only principle we have to improve and in- 
crease us in the use of the finest instrument with which God has 
strengthened the human system.” 





CRAMMATICAL AND GRITIGAL. 


+++- 


HOW TO MAKE A SPELLING BOOK. 








Some teachers that we have known, formed a spelling-book of their 
own. It was not designed to supersede the ordinary spelling books used 
by younger pupils, (though they are less esteemed and less used now than 
formerly,) but for giving out written exercises in spelling, to more ad- 
vanced classes. Itis pretty well understood that the eye must be train- 
ed to know the written forms of words, in order to accurate spelling in 
the actual business of life. But the eye needs much more training, and 
the hand much more practice, for some words than for others. Man, 
dog, number, or Sunday, are words so simple as not likely to be mis- 





spelled, and there is a tolerable correspondence between their phonic 
elements, and the letters used to represent them. But such words as— 
very, scholar, Tuesday, recommend, receive, supersede, &c, are liable to 
be spelled wrong, though some of them are simple enough. Words of 





3 this kind may be classified. Let the teacher, (or any other person,) buy 
a or make a small blank-book, rule it in columns of a suitable width, and 
. allow one, two, three or more pages for each class of words, as it may 


be more or less numerous. To illustrate, we will take the twenty-four 
words arrar ged as a spelling lesson, on the 84th page, Sept. No., and put 
them in classes, adding to each class a few more of the same kind: 
WORDS LIABLE TO BE MIS-SPELLED. 4 
Crass 1. Long words, and words with dcuble letters, liable to oiiis- 
ston of letters: 
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Embarrassment, maneuvering, reminiscences, foretelling, committee, 
infinitesimal, difference, arrangement, recommendation. 

Crass II. Words not in analogy with other words having the same 
root: 

Stupefied, (not stupified, )decennial, perennial, &c., liquefy, (not liquify) 
rarefy. 

Crass IIT. Proper names, of which the pronunciation, or supposed 
analogy might mislead : 

Swedish, Trempealeau, Waupava, Cincinnati, California. 

Crass IV. Words in which 8 has the sound of 2, mixed with others in 
which z is used : 

Criticise, characterize, partisan, citizen, advertise, colonize, merchan- 
dise, assize, &c. Verbs generally take ize (to make or render) as the 
suffix. 

Crass V. Words in which the roots cede, ceed, and sede are often 
confounded : 

Precede, succeed, supersede, intercede, proceed, &e. 

Crass VI. Words the doubling or not doubling the final consonant 
of whirh, when taking an additional syllable, depends upon the accent. 
(See Rules of Spelling): 

Acquitted, occurred, benefited, equaled, omitted, traveling, compelling, 
&e. Foretelling, fulfilling, and some others, have a double consonant in 
the primary word. 

Crass VII. Words a false pronunciation of which may lead to a 
wrong spelling: 

Meteorology, not meterology ; elocutionary, not elecutionary ; fore- 
telling, not fortelling ; mountainous, not mounta-ne-ous ; tremendous, 
not tremen-du-ous ; attacked, not attack-ted ; drowned, not drownded, &e. 

Crass VIII. Words which may be mis-spelled from ignorance of their 
etymology ; or, conversely, words of which the spelling may be deter. 
mined by thetr etymology.—This class of words will of course be used in 
this way, only with advanced pupils, who have studied etymology. It 
may embrace many words which have previously been given out by the 
teacher under other heads : 

Trempealeau, trempe-a-l’-eau, meaning, we believe, step-in-the-water ; 
phonotypy, phono-typy, printing by sound ; meteorology, meteor-ology, 
the science of meteors ; paraphernalia, para-pherna, beyond dower, per- 
sonal articles of dress, &c., belonging to a woman over and above what 
she carries to her husband as a marriage portion. 

The foregoing is merely suggestive, and has grown out of a dissection 
of the accidental list of words alluded to. The classes formed might be 
extended in number, and many more words placed in most of the classes 
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given ; but this is left for the ingenuity of those who may conclude to 
make a spelling book of their own, on this general plan. We will only 
add, that in using such a book, it would be well sometimes to give out a 
distinct class of words, and sometimes a miscellaneous selection from 
different classes. 


q GRAMMATICAL CRITICISM OF THE AUGUST NO. 


Our critics furnish the following strictures, in giving which we quote 
their own language, except that we condense a little occasionally, to save 
room, and omit to quote two or three unimportant errors a second time. 
For the most part, they traverse different ground. We give the criti- 
cisms of Mr. J. D. Axtell, of Waupaca, first, as being the most valu- 
able, and entitled to the prize : 

Page 35, line 12, the word “only” is so placed as to modify the verb 

“used,” when it really modifies the adjective ove, and should be placed 
' after the prep. “for;’”’ also “but,” in the line above, being of the same 


” according to the general rule, 


signification, should be placed after “ for, 
for the arrangement of words in a sentence, that their meaning may not 
be ambiguous. P. 37, line 12, “to” is omitted. P. 4, line 27, “and 
the boards ”’ ete., conveys the idea that more than one school board has 
to do with the same teacher, It should read, and ‘the board takes” 
etc. P. 42, line 17 from the bottom, in the phrase “more tha: three 
months each year,” I can see no good reason why the preposition should 
be omitted before ‘year.’ P. 44, line 16, “advocate”? should be in the 
plural. I need give no reason for this, P. 46, line 13, ‘parts of Kan- 
sas,’’ vic., as it reads, conveys the idea, either of parts of Kansas, parts 
of Nebraska, and parts of eastern Utah, or, of parts of Kansas, the 
whole of Nebraska, and the whole of eastern Utah; either of which 
would he erroneous ; but, by using part, in the singular, we get the idea 
intended to be conveyed. Line 15, same page, “at a point”’ should read 
at the point, it being some particular point mentioned, and as there could 
be but one such point, the definite article should be used. Line 10, “or” 
is used for of; also, running is omitted before ‘area.’ On the 





same page, in the description of the line of thirty-six thirty, is a faulty 
sentence. ‘l'o enter fully into a discussion of the grammatical con- 
struction of this sentence would require inore space than I can well give 
it, therefore I will merely glance at it. ‘It,’ this line, ‘ commences,’ ete., 
“passing” ete. Now as the verbs “commence” and “ pass” are used ‘ 
in the same relation to the same nominative, (7), and may be connected 
by the conjunction and, they must be in the same mode and tense, (see 
Wells’ Grammar, page 189) therefore “passing” should be passes. P. 
2, near bottom, ‘was considered as” &c. Ilere ‘‘as’’ appears to be 
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entirely superfluous, it being considered not like, or similar to, an im- 
portant school exercise, but was really considered an important school 
exercise. 

Mr. Wm. C. Green, of Farmer’s Grove, (Green Co.,) writes as foliows: 

Page 37, line 5, for ‘is all right’ read are allright. P. 42, 9th line 
from the bottom, for “does not require,” read do not require. P. 44, 
near the middle, for “ are found the noisiest advocate,” read is found &e. 
[ The noun should be made plural, not the verb made singular.] P. 47, 
bottom of 2d paragraph, “ The game is plentiful,” omit ‘The.’ P. 53, 
11th line from the bottom, for “is necessary,” read are necessary.” P. 
54, 4th line, for “‘if he continue’’ readif he continues ; or, read if he 
continue his devotion to it, he will become, &c. P. 59, bottom, for 
“are allowed to have each their own organization,’’ read, are allowed to 
have each its own, &e. 

Mr. Green’s criticisms are mostly well taken—though he does not give 
reasons;—but in the case of the second one, (p. 42, ninth line from bot- 
tom) “does”? does not agree with “good” and “ welfare” conjointly, 
which are not connected by and, but separated by a dash—it agrees with 
either of them, and is therefore rightly used in the singular. In the 
sentence at the bottom of page 59, “are allowed” agrees with “ public 
schools,” in a preceding line, and this being plural, should be followed by 
their and not by its. The apparent error arises from the use of the 
word “each.’” It would read better thus: ‘* are allowed to have, in 
each case, their own organization.” 

Mr. L. C. Waters, of Portage, submits the following additional expres- 
sions as needing emendation, but does not give the einendation in some 
cases : 

Page 36, 11th line from bottom, ‘‘in variance from the copy.” [We 
say that one person is a¢ variance with another; but as we say one thing 
varies from another, so it may be admissable, using a noun, instead of a 
verb, to say that a thing is in variance, (i. e. ina state of variance) from 
another ; if not, why not?] P. 53, 3d paragraph, Ist line, “ part of 
speech of a word, to which a word bzlongs.” (?) Same page, 6th line 
from the bottom, “from the time of its independence,” (what time is 
that?) [Since the declaration of independence expresses the meaning 
perhaps.] P. 57, 17th line, “Natural trees” (?) [Webster gives 
authority for the use of “natural” in the sense of native, but native 
would have been better.] P. 60, 15th line, would not which be better 
than “ who,” after ‘‘ Education,’’ and of which, better than “ of whom,” 
in the next line ? 

[ There is a sudden transition here from a notion of the board consid- 
ered as 2 unit, to a notion of the board as a plurality. The awkward- 
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ness would be relieved by making the sentence read thus, “to be called 
the Board of Education ; of which the State Superintendent should be 
the Secretary and chief executive officer, while the Board should be to 
him, a council of advice,” &c. ] 
From W. S. Palmer, Wyalusing, Grant Co.: 
P. 39, line 12, “gents.”—no such authorized word. P. 40, line 
3, “no district need be’”’—sing. nom. “ district,” plu. verb “need.” 
(No district needs.) P. 43, top, “the gentleman I refer to.” A pre- 
position should be followed by its ohject, when admissible. (The gen- 
tleman to whom I refer) P. 46, line 15, “west longitude from Green- 
wich.” Where an adj. has words depending upon it, it should follow the 
_ word which it qualifies. (Longitude west from Greenwich.) Same page, 
next line, “or” for of. P. 53, line 17, apostrophe omitted in “others,” 
it being in pos. case. P. 56, line 18, $4 for $2, [and piece for price. ] 
Same page, bottom, “‘number’’ should be numbers. The hourly pro- 
gress of the vessels can not be the same vwmber. 

Mr. W. Holt, of Waupaca, writes as follows : 

Page 2 of cover, paragraph marked 2d, line 2, “its extreme’? e., 
should read their extreme, &e. [This whole paragraph is faulty.] P. 
65, line 4, will fill is better than “shall fill.” P. 66, line 11, “by” 
should be in. P.1, of advertisements, middle, ‘‘ has caused” should be 
have caused, P. 2, line 8, ‘‘schools’’ should be school. 


OS 
THE NUMBER OF LANGUAGES. 


The least learned are aware that there are many languages in the 
world, but the actual number is probably beyond the dreams of ordinary 
people. The geographer, Balbi, enumerated eight hundred and sixty 
which are entitled to be considered as distinct languages, and five thou- 
sand which may be regarded as dialects. Adelung, another modern wri- 
ter on this subject, reckons up three thousand and sixty-four Janguages 
and dialects existing, and which have existed. Even after we have al- 
lowed either of these as the number of languages, we must acknowledge 
the existence of almost infinite minor diversities; for almost every prov- 
ince has a tongue more or less peculiar, and this we may well believe to 
be the case throughout the world at large. It is said there are little 
islands, lying close together in the South Sea, the inhabitants of which 
do not understand each other. Of the eight hundred and sixty languages 
enumerated by Balbi, fifty-three belong to Europe, one hundred and four- 
teen to Africa, one hundred and twenty-three to Asia, four hundred and 
seventeen to America, one hundred and seventeen to Oceanica—by which 
term he distinguishes the vast number of is lands stretching between Hin 
dostan and South America. 
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MATHER MATTEL DEPARTMENT. 





CiIRcLEs AND Squares.—If within a given circle a square be inscribed 
and in that square a circle and in that cirele a square and so on continu- 
ually, the sum of the areas of all the inscrib-d circles will be just equal 
to the area of the given circle, and the sum of the areas of all the inscrib- 
ed squares will be equal to the area of a square described about the given 
circle. For if 2 be the radius of the given circle 2 4/2 will be the side 
of its inscribed square and the radius of a circle inscribed in this square 

R V2 
equals ~9 and the side of a square inscribed in this last circle will be 
equal to 2. Hence it is evident that the radii of the circles and also the 
V2 
sides of the squares are in geometrical progression, the ratio being 9 
Therefore we have the following series: 
Ry2, fh, Ry2, RK, Ry2, By &ey whose terms denote the radii of the 

2 2 4 4 8 
inscribed circles, and & 4/2, R, R . - gs ” lane 
a series of times representing the sides of the inscribed squares. 

Let S be the sum of all the inscribed circles and S' the sum of all the 
inscribed squares. Then by multiplying the square of each term of the 
first series by 3,1416 we have 
S = 83,1416 FR? (4 plus } plus | plus &c) = 3,1416 RL? = area of given 
circle, and by squaring each term in the second series we get 
S' = Lh? (3 plus § plus } plus + plus &c.) = 42? = area of a square 
described about the given circle. 

L. CAMPBELL. 





Solution of Problem 19.—Let AB C be the % 
given triangle, 2u the base and 6 the sum of PA 
the squares of the other two sides, Draw CD yt ; \ 
to the centre of the base; then J) = 2 C D? fs f \ 
[re een Pa. 
plus 2a’, and C D=// — 5g Take Dasa D 


O42 
center and i as radius, and describe an arc of a semicircle above 
the base, and the dveus of the vertical angle, C, must be same point of 
that are. J. A. L. 
OZAUKEE. 
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Solution of Problem 16.—Let A C . 
and BD be the radii of the two given ———_ 
circles, A and B being their centers, — oF 
and C D the common tangent. Let F | 
be the center of the required circle and — 








FE its radius. Put BD=R AC=r and F E=x, then A B=R+r 
BF=R+2x and AF=r+2 

Hence 4/(R+r)?—(R—r'=2VRr=C D 
V(R+2)'—(R—2)'=2 VRe=D E, and 
Y (r plus 2)? — (W—2)! =27re = CE But CE plusDE=CE 
Hence 2 yr 2+2V Re=2”Rr 





— — : Rr 
Or IN IAT as AAP to pa 
(Vr4VR)Vx=VRr . vise 


R 
ra hey L. CAMPBELL. 
Solution of Problem 27.—Let « = A’s No. of acres. 


Then 200—a=—= B’s “ “ & 
200 __ price of A’s per acre. 


Hii 


206 ‘i ’ 
_“"___ __. price of B’s per acre. 
200 —x f 
200 i 200 

x ~~ 200 —2 


Multiplying by denominators, 80.000—(200 x—zx ) == 400 2. 
a”? — 1000 x = —80.000. 
Completing the squares, — 1000 « plus 250.000 == 170 000. 
Extracting the roots, z--500 = — 412,31 plus. 
2 = 87.68 plus = A’s No. of acres. 
200— a = 112 31 plus = B’s No. of acres. 
200 +- 87.68 = 2.28 plus = price of A’s per acre. 
200 + 11231 = 178 = price of B’s per acre. 

West Eau Claire. A. V. Mayuew. 


Problem 29.--I have a board 12 feet long, 12 inches wide at one end, 
and running to a point at the other. At what distance from the point 
shall it be cut, so that the two parts shall contain an equal amount of 
surface? Also, how far distant from the point is the center of gravity ? 
West Eau Claire. A. V. Mayuew. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY AGAIN. 


On a former page, we give several extracts from papers published in different 
parts of the State, touching the approaching election of County Superintendents. 
We are glad to see so just an appreciation of the office, and of the importance 
of having it well filled. We add another extract, from the Waushara County 
Argus: 

“The office of County Superintendent is one requiring of the incumbent talent 
of the highest order. Upon his efficiency will in a measure depend the success 
or failure of our common schools. With a good man in this office, a powerful 
stimulus will be given to the cause of popular education. He will be required to 
devote nearly his whole time to the educational interests of the county; to visit, 
and to exercise a thorough supervision over all the schools; to examine candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates; to lecture on educational subjects, and generally 
to use every possible means to inspire in the schools, school officers and people 
of the county, a generous enthusiasm in the noble work and objects of education.” 

Some time since, Mr. Isaac Teller, Town Superintendent of Scott, (Crawford 
Co.,) sent us a communication relating to this new office, among other matters. 
We designed to give it insertion this month, but it has somehow got out of the 
“ copy drawer,” and is not tobe found. Mr. Teller suggests that the teachers of 
each courty meet and designate a suitable candidate. This was done some time 
ago in Marquette county, where the Teachers’ Association nominated their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Rosr. Baker, as a suitable person to fill the place. A movement of 
this kind, which should really give expression to the judgment of the leading and 
most experienced teachers of a county, and which should also have the concur- 
rence of leading and respected friends and promoters of education, should cer- 
tainly command the attention of nominating conventions. If there is any sin- 
cerity in the cry of ‘‘no party,” and if professed politicians have for once in their 
lives felt a little gush of patriotism in thei: breasts, then it may be hoped that 
they will »gree to nominate and support the best m_n for this place at least, with- 
out regard to political antecedents, or prospective political services. 

Tt may be a matter of interest to our educational friends in different parts of 
the State to know who are tilked of in other parts. We give the names of such 
persons as we have seen or heard mentioned in connection with the place, for 
several counties: Mr. H.G. Wrtystow, for Racine; Mr. T. J. Conarry, for Ke- 
nosha; Messrs. A. G. Cazeney and W. T. Witsoy, for Walworth; Rev. 8. E. 
Miner, (formerly a County Superintendent we understand,) for Green; Mr. — 
Jacxson, (formerly a teacher in the Michigan Normal School) for Crawford; Prof, 
C. H. AtuRy, for Dane; Hon, A. J. Craic, for Jefferson; Messrs. A. PICKETT 
and N. £. Gotptuwair for Dodge; Mr. Rost. Baker, for Marquette; Messrs. 
WEeRrns1I, (a graduate of a Swiss Normal School) Hott and Parker for Wau- 
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paca; Mr. J. W. Moruey, for Sauk; Messrs. J. E. Muncer and S. D. Gar- 
LORD for Winnebago; and Mr. A. O. Mc Gowan for Waushara. 

Other names than those we have mentioned are doubtless before the educa- 
tional public, in the various counties, and we sincerely hope the best men we 
have will be nominated and elected, and their acceptance and full services se- 
cured by the offer of a respectable salary. The amount fixed upon in Green and 
Sheboygan counties however, ($600 in each) indicates that a minimum salary 
will generaily be established This is what we expected; but after paying 
traveling expenses, the amount left out of $600 will not be an adequate salary 
for a competent man who shall render such services as are required by the Jaw, 
in a county with over 15,000 inhabitants. The inefficiency of the Town Su- 
perintendency has been a leading argument in favor ot the new office; but if in 
consequence of a parsimonious policy in regard to salary, the services rendered 
by the County Superinteadents are not found to be essentially better in quality 
or quanuity, it will not be surprising to see a re-action spring up in favor of a 
return to the old plan. But we will hope for the best. It is not too late for the 
Board: of Supervisors to act with wisdom and liberality in the matter; and 
where they have already acted, they have the power, we suppose, to revise their 
action, if they see fit, Manitowoc Co. has generously voted $800, 

Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, Janesville, Madison, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan 
and other cities which have a special law fur the regulation of their schools have 
availed themselves of the privilege offered by the new law, and “seceded” from 
the County Superintendency. This we regret for the sake of the country 
schools. Though we may not be thought polite in saying it, the most suitable 
persons for the office would usually be found in the larger towns. But if they 
do without the office, the country people will be a little inclined perhaps to do 
without them, in selecting the officer. Milwaukee of course requires the whole 
time of a Superintendent of her own; not so the other towns, and it would be a 
mutual benefit for town and couutry schools to be under one officer. 


Our Crirics.—In addition to Messrs. Boyd and West, Miss Mary M. Kling, 
Packwaukee, (Marq. Co.) and Messrs. W. G, Green, Farmer’s Grove, (Green 
Co.) Holt, Waupaca, J. A. Loomis, Ozaukee, W. H. Palmer, Wyalusing, (Grant 
Co.,) C. B. Skinner, Colebrook, (Waushara Co.,) and L. C. Waters, Portage, sent 
us criticisms on the spelling of the August No., Mr. Boyd being the successful 
competitor. No one as yet points out more than the five words in the Sept. No. 

We hope our notice that we can hereafter offer prizes only to those who are 
subscribers to the Journal, will not cut off our readers and ourselves from the 
benefit of the criticisms of non-subscribers. We shall still be happy to receive 
their favors, and if their criticisms are better than those of subscribers, to give 
them due credit. We do not expect superintendents and clerks, who are already 
supplied with the Journal at the expense of the State, to subscribe for it, but we 
are always glad to hear from them, critically or otherwise. Some grammatical 
critici:ms on the September number have come in, but too late to go into the 
“Critical Department” this month. We have as yet but one essay on punctu- 
ation, (from Mr. Holt,) and will wait for competition, 
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Toe InstirurEs.—Institutes have been held at Geneva and Manitowoc, of 
two weeks duration each, and a shorter one at Mauston, and have been well at- 
tended. The two week’s sessions are creating a desire, ag we expected, for a 
Normal School, At Sparta, the teachers have entertainment offered free, for the 
two-weeks ses-ion, which is an indication perhaps, that that enterprising and 
pleasant village will be the first in the State to make an offer for the establish- 
ment cf a Normal School among them. A list of the Institutes yet to be held, 
will be found on a subsequent page. If the Board of Normal Regents are not 
prepared to move in regard to a Normal School, we hope Mr. Allen will find en- 
couragement to open one on his own account 

BrxomtaL THEOREM.—Mr. Peabody’s contribution on this subject, intended for 
insertion this month, is again deferred, for want of type. This, and some ree 
maining problems disposed of, we hope the Mathematical Department will be- 
come, as promised, more nearly adapted to the wants of the common schools. 
But to this end teachers must contmbute more of that grade of matter. Our 
Mathematical Editor will do what he can to bring about this change. 

Mr. Warrey’s Essay, read before the Association, will appear next month. 


READING FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES —It has often been recommended by 
judicious teachers, that the reading exercises in school be diversitied by the in- 
} ° . La . . > . . 
troduction of something outside of the reading books, and for this purpose noth- 


ing is better than the Juvenile Periodicals. We therefore give a list of several 
that are suitable. By contributing a few pennies each, a school or class may 
take one or more: 

Student and Schoolmate. Galen, James & Co., Boston. $1 a year. 

Merry’s Museum and Youth's Cabinet. J. N. Stearns & Co., New York. $1 a year. 

Clarke's School Visitor. (A capital thing.) Daughady & Hammond, Philadelphia, 
50 cents a year. 

The Gem. (A beautiful little paper.) James Challen & Son, Philadelphia, 25 
cents a year. 

These can all be obtained at lower rates by forming clubs. esides the use 
that may be made of such periodicals in schools, they will be entertaming and 


profitable during the long winter evenings at home. 


ALLEN’s Grove AcApEMY.—In their circular for the Fall Term, the Trustees 
use the following sensibie language:—" This academy is no inferior college, nor 
lays claim to anything of the kind, as is too often done at the west. It does not 
think of such a thing as a “graduating” astudent. It reserves this to the col- 
lege proper. It is simply a preparatory school, and the work which belongs to 
such a school it seeks to accomplish, is determined to accomplish, thoroughly.” 

Anpion AcADEMY.—Mr. T. R. Williams, late Principal, has ceased his connecs 
tion with the Institution, we believe, and is succeeded by Mr. J. A. Badger. The 
Trustees say they “never felt themselves better prepared than at the present 
time, to offer to the public the highest order of educational facilities,” 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—A WESTERN ORGANIZATION NEEDED, 
The Annual Meeting was held Aug. 21, 22 and 23, in Brattleboro, Vt. Says the 
Vermont School Journal: “The meeting was unusually attractive, and was at- 
tended and sustained by more intelligence and educational talent than was ever 
before assembled in Vermont. It is estimated that nearly a thousand persons 
from abroad were in attendance during the week. All or nearly all the free 
States were represented.” 

We doubt if Wisconsin was represented. The Institute is a New England— 
and more especially a Massachusetts—we might almost say a Boston—organiza- 
tion, judging from the number of vice presidents and other officers who are resi- 
dents of that city. This is all very well. only that it can scarcely be called the 
American Institute, &e, While it is highly desirable that a national organization, 
such as the ‘* National Teachers’ Association,” should be maintained, it is also 
well that there should be what may be called provincial organizations. We need 
something of the kind in the West, and we hoped that time and opportunity 
might have been afford. at the late meeting of our State Association for con- 
sidering the subject, while we were favored with the presence of Messrs. Welch 
and Wells. On suggesting the ma'ter to the latter gentleman, we found him not 
unfavorable to the idea, and we can think of no person so suitable or so favorably 
situated as himself for taking the initiative for a meeting in Chicago, at some fu- 
ture day, to organize a Western Educational Association. 


Lewis’ Norma InstiTuTe For PuysicaAL Epucation.—Says a Boston paper, 
“The first Commencement exercises of Dr. Lewis's Normal Institute for Physical 
Education, which was incorporated last spring, took place at the Hall of the In- 
stitute, 20 Essex street, Boston, on Thursday evening, Sept. 5th. The exercises 
were novel, and exceedingly interesting. The members of the graduating class, 
comprising cight ladies and five gentlemen, presented the most gratifying evi- 
dence of the fidelity and thoroughness with which they had been trained, and of 
unremitting attention, on their part, to the arduous duties which such a course of 
instruction involves.” 

Through the politeness of Dr. Lewis, we have received a copy of the addresses 
delivered by President Felton and cthers, on the occasion, which indicate that 
the Doctor’s efforts are appreciated. At the meeting of the American Institute at 
Brattleboro, there appeared to be a disposition to accuse Dr. Lewis of hobby- 
riding. This would be quite natural with those indolent gentlemen who find 
that even his light gymnastics are too heavy for their muscle. 

Minnesota Norma Scuoot.—Mr McMynx,—The second year opened 
on the 2a September. The school has been very successful so far, for a new en- 
terprize in a new State, and shows that in this respect at least, our sister state is 
in advance of us, The school continues in charge of Prof. Ogden, whom many 
of our teachers will recollect. We saw an announcement some time since, that 
Mr. MeMynn, so long c»nnected with the schools of Racine, had been offered a 
place at Winona. Should he accept, it would add to the inducements for our 
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Wisconsin Teachers to seek the advantages of the school. We understand, 
however, that Mr. Me Mynn may probably go southward, to help give the 


ebels a little normal training. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The late Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion appears, from the Schoo! Journal, to have been much better attended than 
was expected in view of the close proximity of that State to the seat of war, 
and the consequent excitement. It was voted to appropriate the funds of the 
Association remaining in hand, to the purchase of a cannon for the Government. 
The general Educational Convention that was called by the State Superintendent, 
in May last, and postponed, is now expected to be held in November. The ob- 
ject of this convention is to bring about more concert and unity of action, among 
the various educational agencies of the State—an object to which Dr. Burrowes, 
the State Superintendent is earnestly directing his attention. Such a movement, 
we think, needs to be made in this State. 


Vermont.—The School Journal speaks very encouragingly of the condition of 
things in this State, and commends the activity and efficiency of the Secretary of 
the Board of Education. A very gratifying change has taken place during the 
past twelve years. The Jcurnal is not as well sustained as it should be, but 
with its improved appearance, and the accession to its editorial strength, in the - 
person of Mr. H. OncurtT, author of “ Hints to School Teachers,” it is gaining 
in circulation we believe. 

Messrs. Leavenworth and Orcutt the joint editors and proprietors of the 
Journal, are in charge of two excellent schools—the fcrmer of ‘ Brattleboro 
Academy,” an institution for young men, and the latter of ‘ Glenwood Ladies’ 
Seminary,” in the same village, West Brattleboro, Vt, For those who do not 
wish to send to a mixed school, and yet prefer not to separate sons and daughters 
entirely, these schools offer peculiar advantages, 

Coutrary to expectation, the late Annual Meeting of the Association in that 
State, at Miadlebury was well attended. 

Wavpaca County.—We received sometime since from Mr. Wernli, an inter- 
esting account of a “School Festival” held in the north part of Waupaca county 
in July last. We had hoped to publish it entire, but must be content witha 
synopsis. The festival was held in a grove, and was on occasion of the close 
of the summer term of the school in District No. 3, in the town of Scandinavia’ 
of which Mr. Wernli has been the teacher for the last two years. Teachers, pu- 
pils, school officers and citizens came in with music and banners, from several 
other districts of the town, and of the neighboring towns of Iola, Helvetia, St. 
Lawrence and New Hope, and joined in the celebration. 

After singing by the choir from Iola, and prayer by Rey. Mr. Iunt, of Ogdens. 
burg, Mr. Wernli welcomed the different classes of persons in the assemblage 
and spoke of the benefits of such educational festivals, as tending to foster public 
and social virtue, good neighborhood, &c. He expressed the hope that the gath- 
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ering of children, teachers and parents, in which eight different nationalities were 
represented, might be the harbinger of a Union School. 

After a pie nic, followed songs and speeches. Mr, Hunt spoke of the impor- 
tance of moral education: Mr. Hatch, Supt. of Iola, of the progress of that sec- 
tion of the country, and of the laudable disposition of the people to promote 
education; Mr. Osborn, County Judge, and President of the gathering, pointed 
out the duties of teachers and parents, and the benefit of a Union School, and 
Mr. N———-, of Iola, (we do not make out the name,) spoke humorously of 
female education, The finale was a foot race on the prairie, among different 
classes of boys. 

We are pleased to hear of so much interest in educational matters, in this 
newly settled portion of the State, and of Mr. Wernli’s activity and success in 
arousing and improving public sentiment. 

Mr. Wernli has also sent us a copy of his repoit for the last two terms of his 
school. It indicates a judicious appreciation of the wants of our country schools 
and is similar in character to those required from teachers in his native country, 
Switzerland. We would gladly give it place in the Journal, did space permit. 
We welcome Mr. Wernli into the educational field in this his adopted country. 

Mr. J. E, Prnuspury, late Principal of the Academy iu Baraboo, assisted by 
Miss M. L. Cunver. late of Hazel Green, is in charge of the High School at 
Mineral Point 

Mr. MArswAbL, a graduat? of Vermont University, is in chargo at Sheboygan. 

Rey. C. M. Camp, was temporarily in charge, after the departure of Mr. Gray. 


Mr. S. T. Lockwoop, formerly at Burlington, and more recently at Prescott, 
is now in charge of the ‘West Side” School, at Beloit. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 

We sometimes have applications from Teachers for information of vacant situ- 
ations, and less frequently from school-oflivers for information of good teachers, 
As the Journal goes into every school district, it would often be of mutual ad- 
vantage to teachers and officers, if their mutual wants were made known through 
that medium. So many young men who have been teachers more or less here- 
tofore, have gone to the war, that schools will find it a little difficult to obtain 
good teachers the ensuing winter; and that class of teachers therefore, both male 
and female, will have a better chance of employment than usual, especially if 
their readiness to teach is made known beyond their own neighborhood. The 
names and residence of teachers secking situations will be inserted in the Journal, 
for subscribers, on receipt of 25 cents; those of non-subscribers for 50 cents. 
We will send the Journal to any female teacher wishing to subscribe, and insert 
as above, fo: $1. School Boards can have a short application for teachers in- 
serted, on receipt of 50 cents. We can hardly be expected to give the space of 
the Journal gratuitously for the benefit of individuals, or single schools, but con- 
sidered as advertisements, the charge for notices is merely nominal. 
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INSTITUTES, 
Sparta, Monroe county, two weeks, Sept. 30 to Oct. 12 
Hudson, St. Croix county, one week, Oct. 7 to Oct. 12 
De Soto, Bad Ax ef 4 “ * 7% 9 
Westfield, Marquette county, one week, s© 25 « 26 
Stevens’ Point, Portage county, two weeks, “ 28 to Nov. 9 
Waterloo, Waukesha county, one week, Noy. 11 to Nov. 16 


C. H. ALLEN, Agent, &. 
OUR ADVERTISERS. 


S. G. Grices & Co., of Chicago, for Ivison, Phinney & Co., of New York, call 
attention to new advertisements of the American Educational Series. Sanders’ 
Readers have a solid and enduring reputation. The new and revised edition 
brings out most beautiful and attractive as well as improved books, and teachers 
and parents well know that this is not lost upon children. The other text-books of 
the series are well known and highly approved. Robinson’s Mathematical Series 
appears to be gaining favor. We have examined only the Algebra, with which 
we are much pleased. The Spencerian System of Penmanship is too well known 
and approved to require new commendation. 

Harper anp Bros. again advertise the New Series of School and Family 
Readers, by Mr. Willson. We have spoken of the merits of these Readers, in 
a notice of the Fifth Reader of the series, on a subsequent page. 


J.B. Lirrtycorr & Co, Philadelphia, annouace a New Primary Geography, 
by Prof. F. A. Allen, Principal of the Normal School in West Chester, Pa. 
Many of our Teachers wil! well recollect meeting Mr. Allen in the first series of 
Institutes in this State, held two years ago. We would refer the reader to some 
remarks from the “ Rhode Island School Master” upon Primary Geography and 
upon the plan of this new work, which may be found on page 120. 


Gro. Snerwoon, Chicago, the Western publisher for the well known and 
popular National Series of School Books, published by A. S. Burnes and Burr, 
is also agent for the Holbrook School Apparatus Co., who “supply schools with 


every thing needed in the school room ;” 


and among other things, with the new 
work on Object Lessons, by N. E. Calkins, published by Harper and Bros. They 
have also Dr. Barnard’s more elaborate and comprehensive compilation, which 
can be obtained however, by teachers and schools in this State, on peculiarly favor- 
able terms. These two works ought to be in every teacher’s hands, and in every 
school-room, that the increasing requirements in this direction for proper primary 
instruction may <e met, 


W. B. Smiru & Co, still advertise the Eclectic Series, so well known and so 
widely used in the Western States. 


See Advertisements of Messrs. Church & Hawley, and C. V. N. Kittredge. 


SITUATION WANTED.—A teacher of some experience, wishes a situation as 
Principal of a Grammar, Union or High School. Satisfactory references given. 
J. A. LOOMIS, Ozaukee, Wis. 
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THE FIFTH READER, of the School and Family Series. By MArcrvus WILLsON, author 
of Primary History ; History of the United States ; American History ; and Outlines 
of General History. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1861. 


This Fifth Number of the Series, the previous Nos. of which we noticed a year ago, has 
been on ourtablesome time. The plan has been highly approved by many educators, 
and the volumes issued, which are unsurpassed among school books for typographical 
finich and beauty of illustrations, have received numerous warm commendations. The 
introduction of this series into schools will be slow perhaps, because it involves a revolu- 
tion in the character of the reading books now used, if it supersedes those in use. This 
however isnot necessary. We attach very little consequence to the reading-exercises of 
the school room, as ordinarily conducted, so far as their effect to make good readers is 
concerned. Asarule, they do not have this effect ; but if less time were spent in such 
exercises for that purpose, and books like these readers used a part of the time for the 
sake of the information they impart, the mass of the children would learn to read quite 
a3 well as they now do, and leave school with a fund of knowledge which they do now 
acquire. Such books would also, in some degree, supply that discipline which is expected 
from object-lessons—a matter much talked about of late, but very little put in practice 
asyet. If any thing would incite a wish to be young again, it would be the privilege of 
having books like these to read. We should be glad to see some of our school-boards 
and teachers enterprising and liberal enough to give these beautiful and attractive vol- 
umes, and the plan above sketched, a trial; and parents can find no more acceptable 
presents for their children, than books like these. 

THE POLITICAL MANUAL: Being a complete view of the Theory and Practice of the 
General and State Governments of the United States. Adapted to the use of Col- 
leges, Academies and Schools. By EDWARD D. MANSFIELD, late Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 

This is a new edition, of a work for some time before the public and well approved. 
An impetus has been given to the study and practice of military tactics, by the present 
condition of things in our country, and this is very well—experience shows that we have 
neglected the matter in time past ; but it is still more important that each youth, as he 
passes to man’s estate, and the duties and responsibilities of the citizen, should well 
understand them, and appreciate the blessings of the government under which we live, 
Ignorance in this matter has been one cause of the partial success of the present rebel- 
lion. Let us take warning ; and see to it that our schools help to make enlightened 
citizens. 

ADAMS’S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. Published by Collins & Brother, New York. 

This book has reached us too late for examination and notice this month. With the 
exception of Pike, ‘* Adams’s Arithmetic ”’ is the first and oldest that we recollect in con- 
nection with school days. After a period of sixty years’ labor in the field, the venerated 
author, now in his eighty-eighth year, presents this final revision and compietion of his 
labors in behalf of schools. We shall examine it with much interest, 


THE MAGAZINES :—TaE ATLANTIC MonTHLyY for October, comes as usual freighted 
with good things. The articles are: Near Oxford ; Cyril Wilde ; Crawford’s Statues at 
Richmond ; Journal of a Privateersman ; Concerning People of whom more might have 
been made ; My Friend’s Library ; The Name in the Bark; Agnes of Sorrento; A Night 
in a Wherry ; A Story of To-Day ; Time’s Household; What we are Coming to; Panic 
Terror ; Our Country ; The Wormwood Cordial of History. The “Story of To-Day”’ isa 
new Tale by the author of “ Life in the Iron Mills.”’ 

AntTHUR’s Home MaGazine for October. This household periodical is always fresh, read- 
able, instructive and elevating. No magazine exerts a better influence in the domestic 
circle. 

HaxpsR’s MONTHLY, has been a stranger to our Table for five months. 

















